Shapiro’s new vision 

Principal offers 'alternative futures’ 
for McGill in new report 



by Sonia Verma 

P rincip.nl Bernard Shapiro is 
reporting back to the Board 
of Governors today with a 
summary of members discussion 
on budgetary options facing the 
university, including a radical 
proposal to privatize McGill by 
raising tuition fees to S 1 (),()()() and 
slashing enrollment. 

The summary serves as a fol- 
low up to November s joint Board- 
Senate meeting 
where Shapiro s 
Principal s Report 
sparked debate 
over McGill s fiscal 
future. Shapiro 
presented four op- 
lions in an at- 
tempt to wrestle 
with McGill s accu- 
mulated operating 
deficit of over $60 
million, while gen- 
erating revenue in 
the face of a prov- 
ince-wide tuition 
freeze. Over the 
past five years the 
university has 
been hit with a 20 Shapiro 
per cent erosion of 
provincial grants 
which makes up roughly 80 per 
cent of McGill s budget. 

According to Shapiro, grants 
are expected to shrink even fur- 
ther - $20 million in the next two 
years - as federal transfer pay- 
ments drop, threatening the aca- 
demic integrity of the university. 
However, some students see a 



Differential 



greater threat: with the option of 
privatization on the table, public, 
accessible education could be 
jeopardized. 

The idea was to create a con- 
text to stimulate discussion of al- 
ternative futures for the univer- 
sity, Shapiro explained. These 
are only four of many options and 
I don t have them in rank order, 
he said. 





"stimulating discussion of 
alternative futures" 

The first Cut-Drive option, 
reduces expenses by allowing 
staff, professors and student re- 
sources to erode away, with no 
mention of changing tuition fees 
or enrollment. 

The Growth-Driven scenario 
lowers admission standards and 
spreads resources more thinly 



across a larger student popula- 
tion. Although not explicitly cho- 
sen, Shapiro writes, this 
does...appear in retrospect to be 
the strategy that McGill has sub- 
stantially used in recent years. 

These two prospects, however, 
have been sidelined as contro- 
versy has become increasingly 
focused on the final two options: 
A Quality-Driven scenario which 
increases revenue through raising 
tuition to S3 200 and fundraising 
in the private sector and a Radi- 
cal Alternative of privatization 
where 5,000 students would pay 
$10,000 a year to attend a pri- 
vately funded university. 

The advantages are very 
clear, explains Dean and Vice- 
Principal of Research and Gradu- 
ate Studies, Pierre Belanger, It 
gets you away from the govern- 
ment s funding who can turn the 
tap on and off at will. 

Shapiro contends that at 
present, the privatization option 
would prove untenable at McGill. 
The notion itself could be imag- 
ined. The question is, is it suitable 
or is it possible, he commented. 
My sense is that it would be too 
much of a break from the status 
quo. lie is also skeptical that the 
provincial government would lift 
the current tuition freeze. 

A prior proposal to privatize 
McGill was roundly criticized 
when it was first introduced by 
Shapiro in September 1995, when 
he released Towards A New 



SSMU endorses CASA’s 
national debt day 

But it's not enough, critics say 

by Ben Hardy 

I n an effort to raise awareness a projected figure in excess of 
about the rising student debt, $25,000 for graduates in 1998. 
the Canadian Alliance of Stu- Many recent studies have focused 
dent Associations (CASA) has de- upon the debt burdens of stu- 
clared next Monday, 1-ebruary 2, dents. Their findings reveal the 
National Student Debt Day. On necessity for reform to the Canada 
Thursday, the SSMU Council Student Loan Program, 
unanimously approved a motion CASA advocates reform of the 
endorsing the campaign. VP Exter- CSLP, as well as olhtr measures 
nal Lisa Phipps, who made the such as a new loan repayment 
motion, stated that the campaign scheme, tax breaks for tuition and 
will make people aware of na- interest on loans, increased 
lional student debt. SSMU Presi- grants, work study programs, and 
dent Tara Newell added, Usa a National Education Act. Key 
very important issue. points of the proposed National 

This action comes in the face Education Act would include a 
of rising tuition costs and contin- portion of the Cl 1ST targeted spe- 
ued cuts to government aid to stu- cifically for post secondary edu- 
denls, which have led to a dra- cation, setting national goals for 
malic increase In student borrow- participation rates and accessibil- 
ing. ity to education, the timely har- 

I lowever, in spite of the mo- monization of provincial and na- 
tion s unanimity, some feel that lional loans, inter-provincial mo- 
CASA s proposals do not go far bility of students, both academi- 
enough. Law councilor Mario cally and financially and the es- 
Nigro commented, it sounds lablishment of a standard level of 
good, it looks good, but it s a lot tuition that is regionally and na- 
of smoke and mirrors. tionally equitable. 

CASA President Hoops Harrison According to Harrison, Na- 
cxplained that the National Stu- tional Student Debt Day activities 
dent Debt Day has three main at McGill will include rallies, a 
goals. Its designed to mobilize macaroni cookoff, and a SI 000 
support, its designed to create tuition credit giveaway. These ac- 
awareness, and to demonstrate lions are designed not only to 
support in the form of a petition. draw the attention ol politicians 
According to a document pub- and administrators, but also of 
lished on CASA s web site, The students themselves, who 
costs of post-secondary are rising. Harrison says are not always 
The debt load of post-secondary aware of what they re getting 
students upon graduation has themselves into financially, 
reached unprecedented levels, at 



spreads resources more imniy continued on page 7 



tuition fees to be ruled on 



by judge 

But timeline on decision still uncertain 



by Jason Chow 

Student grievances over differen- 
tial tuition fees have finally been 
heard in court. 

The preliminary hearing for 
SSMU s lawsuit against the prov- 
ince and the university look place 
on December 2 and 3. The judge 
has up to six months to come to a 
ruling. 

SSMU President Tara Newell 
could not predict exactly when a 
ruling would be made. We have 
no idea when he II render a deci- 
sion, she said. 

Newell was insistent on the stu- 
dent cause, resolving to fight un- 
til the courts turn in their favour. 

If we lose, we 11 immediately ap- 
peal, vowed Newell. She added 



that SSMU would pursue the case 
to the Supreme Court in the event 
of an appeal. 

In the event of a ruling in fa- 
vour of SSMU, the Students Soci- 
ety would immediately file for an 
injunction to force the province 
to refund the differential fees. 

Optimistic, Newell believed 
that the authorities were sympa- 
thetic to the Students case: I 
think the judge was favourable to 
our cause. 

Paul Ruel, the name plaintiff 
for the SSMU leant, agreed, citing 
the judge s dismissal of part of the 
province s defense as inappropri- 
ate as evidence of the judge s un- 
derstanding of the SSMU position. 



SSMU reforms election by-laws 

Changes will reduce litter and 
cost of student elections 

* by Tamana Kochar 



T he long awaited changes to 
SSMU s election régula 
tions finally saw the light 
of day at Thursday s Council 
meeting. 

The Constitutional and Policy 
Review Committee, (CPRC) a sub- 
committee of the President s port- 
folio scrutinized the campaigning 
regulations. It has been on the 
committee s agenda for the last six 
months. Last year s Elections Co- 
ordinator and Chair of the CPRC, 
Chris Muldoon presented the pro- 
posed changes to Council. 

It is an experiment and this 
will be a transition year. We are 
trying to make radical changes, 
said President Tara Newell. 

One of the major changes for 
future SSMU candidates regards 
financing. While candidates last 
year were allowed to spend up to 
a maximum of $300, this year can- 
didates will be permitted spend- 



The province argued that the tui- 
tion policy was a necessary politi- 
cal decision. However, the judge 
responded that such an argument 
was irrelevant. Rather, he focused 
the case on two issues: whether or 
not the Minister of Education has 
the authority to make the decision 
and whether or not such a policy 
is discriminating. 

The issue concerning differen- 
tial tuition fees has attracted the 
attention of many. The Minister 
of Justice Allan Rock and other 
Ml’s have expressed much inter- 
est in the issue. However, the frag- 
ile stale of federal-provincial re- 
lations has made federal interven- 
tion difficult. 



ing of only $150. 

It puts an emphasis on qual- 
ity not quantity. This will encour- 
age for the money to be used for 
more creative purposes without 
allowing candidates to go over- 
board, said Newell. 

There will also be a limit to the 
number of posters that candidates 
are allowed to print. While 
Muldoon proposed restricting 
candidates to 2000 posters, Coun- 
cil eventually reduced the limit to 
1000. As of last year there was no 
limit on how many posters could 
be printed. The main complaint 
I (as elections coordinator), re- 
ceived last year was the total 
amount of paper being wasted. It 
overflowed. There was more pa- 
per used than space allowed for 
in classrooms and bulletin boards 
could handle, said Muldoon. 

The changes also allow for the 
continued on page 7 
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CAREER & PLACEMENT SERVICE 
• McGill University 
Powell Student Services Bldg. - Suite 308 
Tel: 514-398-3304 Fax: 514-398-1831 



...the RECRUITERS are coining ... the 
RECRUITERS are coming !!!! 
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On-Campus Recruitment 

is in full gear at C.A.P.S. 

Check out our website for 
Job Postings 

List of company presentations 

www.mcgill.ca/stuserv/caps 



imagine 

Israel 

this summer 

15-17 & 18-25 
Summer Trips / 
Kibbutz Experiences / 
Volunteer Opportunities / 
University Options / 
Internships / 
Financial Aid Available / 

...find out more about 

Kefiada ^ 
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Montreal Israel Experience Centre. 
FEDERATION CJA 
5151 Côte Ste. Catherine #225 



Info: Ruthie 
345-6449 



CONTACT LENSES 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

(on most prescriptions) 

FROM $80 



visual examination, OHIP accepted 
glasses in 24 hrs. on most prescriptions 



I DAY ACUVUE 

Goldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 

1102 de Maisonneuve W. (between Peel & Stanley) 
844-3997 or 844-3248 

Special consideration given to McGill students & staff 



MORGENTALER CLINIC 

30 St. Joseph Blvd. E., Suite 710 
Tel: 844-4844 

• • 9 

Abortion Services 

Competent and compassionate care. 
Confidentiality assured. 

Saturday appointments also available. 



SIENA SUMMER MUSIC, 
INSTITUTE (Florence) 
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Culture, language, travel. 
concerts, Credit/non:crediK^rys7 
Rome, Venice, 3 days in ~ 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 16 to August 19, 
Cost $1 ,795. Special low cost charier 
flight; Write/call: 203-754-5741 
SESSI0NE SENESE PER LA MUSICA/ARTE 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury, CT 06706 
website: www.sienamuslc.org 



Life Style without glasses 

àwA&Sxvi'i AS AvXv: tj/tV. 

Myopia - Astigmatism - Hyperopia 
Contact Tens discomfort 

LASER ULTRAVISION INSTITUTE 

for coreerj in the Armed Forces, pilots, RCMP 
oir traffic controllers, firemen, police, athletics. 

Medical Director 

Dr. Marvin L. Kwitko 

Pail Chairman, Advisory Committee on the 
Exdmer laser, 1er Health and WWfore Canoda. 
5591, Côte-dovNeàjes, MH, Ck, Canada 
1(514)735-1133 1-800-20LASER 



GET ACTIVE 
IN ’98 
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Active Living 
Course 
Registration 

08:30- 18:30 hrs. 
OFFICE G-35 

SPORTS CENTRE 

475 PINE 

Courses offered in the areas of: 

• Aquatics • Martial Arts 

• Dance • Outdoor Pursuits 

• Fitness • Sports 

& Wellness 

Most classes begin this week. 
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RECEIVE A FREE* LIFT TICKET WITH 
THE PURCHASE OF YOUR TREMBLANT MAX CARD 



THE MORE YOU SKI, TflE MO.RE YOU’LL SAVE! 




UPON PRESENTATION OF THIS COUPON, 
RECEIVE s 5 OPE ON THE PURCHASE 0E 
YOUR TREMBLANT MAX CARD. 

•This offer Is valid at the Chalet des Voyageurs until February is, 1998. 
Cannot be combined with any other offer or promotion. One coupon per per- 
son per card purchased. Offer not retroactive on past purchases. 



‘Certain conditions apply, 
••full time students. 



AROUND FOR STU DE NTS** AGED 18 TO 2 5 . 
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Have we Learned From 
the Ice Storm 



by Brian Sarwer-Foner 
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Now, two weeks after the ice storm 
wreaked havoc in the area, we are 
still busy with recovering from its 
aftermath. The focus of all the 
media is on how people are cop- 
ing and dealing with this crisis 
situation. Questions are also be- 
ing asked, for instance, how pre- 
pared was Hydro Qu bee for this 
emergency, but we are tending to 
avoid the bigger issues, and to not 
look at the links between this 
natural catastrophe and our own 
behaviour. 

The storm is being blamed on 
1:1 Ni o, but seeing as this warm 
air system usually does not have 
a major influence on weather in 
this part of the world, its current 
amplified effect is likely due to a 
larger scale problem. The fact that 
enormous warm air masses were 
hovering over our region during 
the coldest month of the year 
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might serve as evidence that we 
are experiencing the effects of glo- 
bal warming here and now, one 
would think. 

Sure, it is possible that this was 
just an unusual irregularity in the 
weather cycle, or that as we ap- 
proach the end of the millennium, 
the chaotic forces of the oft- 
prophesied apocalypse were flex- 
ing their muscles, warming up for 
a really good show in two years 
time. 

But seriously, most scientists do 
agree that global climate change 
is very real. Even politicians 
around the world are recognizing 
the threat - they just signed a 
major international agreement on 
the subject in Kyoto, in December 
1997. 

If we look at all the natural 
weather related catastrophes 
around the world, including here 



in Canada (the Saguenay and 
Manitoba floods, and now the ice 
storm), it is dear that there are 
many more of them of late. It is in 
no way unreasonable to consider 
these calamities, coupled with the 
instability of the weather and the 
chaotic patterns it has been fol- 
lowing (drastic fluctuations of 
temperatures from one day to the 
next; spring thawing in the mid- 
dle of winter for the last couple of 
years, followed by a clouded over 
winter-like spring last year; and 
again, the warm weather respon- 
sible for the ice storm, followed 
by chilling cold), as evidence for 
climate change. 

The writing is on the walls folks; 
what s it going to take for us to 
wake up and take this seriously? 

What causes global warming? 
The answer - the release of green- 
house gasses into the atmosphere 



Action for 




due to humans burning enormous 
amounts of fossil fuels. Although 
most of our electricity in Qu bee 
is generated through hydro 
power, most in the world is still 
produced in fossil fuel burning 
power stations. Isn l it ironic that 
the major impact on us humans 
from the ice storm was the loss of 
electricity? 

When looking at the way our 
society is organized, it is abun- 
dantly clear that we are utterly 
dependent on electricity for soci- 
ety s functioning the ice storm af- 
termath has proven this. Why is 
it then, that we leave ourselves 
vulnerable, dependent on all our 
electricity from one source, being 
transported from far away, and 
controlled by one corporate mega- 
giant? The answer is, because this 
is the modus operandi of our 
world today. Power is in the con- 




In 1993, by promising a drastic 
change in government policy, Lib- 
eral propaganda was helpful to 
come to power. We know their 
record of breaking promises, one 
after another. Canadians never 
imagined that such liberal policy 
meant shooting themselves in the 
foot. Unemployment is increasing 
and the government has failed to 
provide any hope in the near fu- 
ture, and yet, this neoliberal gov- 
ernment is proud of their record. 
The numbers of homeless and job- 
less are increasing exponentially 
and are prominent features of our 
daily lives, and still we have to 
believe that we are doing fine! 

Canadians neither voted to 
have their student activists as- 
saulted with pepper-spray nor to 
have our tax dollars given to mul- 
tinational corporations. These for- 
eign companies are coming to our 
backyard and are dictating our 
social policy. Our print-media and 
air-waves are continuously being 
taken over by others who have 
very little respect for our heritage 
and culture. The same situation is 
prevalent in our educational in- 



stitutions. Tuition fees are ever- 
increasing, whereas the standard 
of life of a Canadian student is the 
lowest of all the G-7 countries. 
Kraft (or if you like to call it din- 
ner!) is becoming the daily meal, 
student debts are a given and will 
be present for the rest of their 
lives following graduation. With 
increasing funding cuts to post- 
secondary education, increasing 
corporatization and privatization 
of campuses, use of public funded 
institutions for corporate free- 
rides, and renewed interest in gov- 
ernment income-contingent loan 
repayment schemes (ICLRP), we 
need to fight and resist the very 
disturbing and destructive behav- 
iour of the Liberal government. 

There is no alternative. Educa- 
tion is a right, not a privilege. We 
have to Tight for our rights. That s 
why students across Canada are 
mobilizing for a national DAY OE 
ACTION on Wednesday January 
28, 1998. Due to the disruption 
caused by the storm of the cen- 
tury, Post-Graduate Student Soci- 
ety (PGSS) of McGill University, 
CES-Qu bee component and other 



anti-poverty and anti-neoliberal 
groups have decided to change the 
day in the province of Qu bee. We 
have chosen February 11, 1998, 
as the DAY OE ACTION in Qu bee. 

I urge all of you to stand against 
these cuts, to government spend- 
ing in Education, Health and So- 
cial programs, to ICLRP schemes 
and to corporation of campuses. 
To make this day successful, your 
participation and involvement is 
needed more than ever. Please call 
the McGill Action Committee, or 
drop by the office listed below. 

Harunur Rashid 
VP External affairs & Govern- 
ment relations, 

Post-Graduate Student Society 
(PGSS) 

Vpexiernal@pgss.mcgi!l.ca 
3650 rue McTavish 
398-3756/398-1600. 



trol of the big corporations, and 
it is they who dictate how it is that 
we structure and arrange our- 
selves. In Quebec, power is, quite 
literally, controlled by Hydro. 

We could have weathered the 
storm much more easily if electric- 
ity were not controlled by a mo- 
nopoly, and we had choices in our 
suppliers and sources. We could 
be getting our electricity from the 
sun and the wind. Solar panels on 
our roofs could power the fans for 
our furnaces and heat our water. 
If we weren t all dependent on one 
source, we could share electricity 
from the other systems when one 
is damaged or goes out. Hydro 
Qu bee is a public utility, and if 
we lived in a truly democratic so- 
ciety, its policies and mandate 
should be able to be influenced, 
if not entirely determined by the 
needs and demands of Qu bee 
citizens. 

But we are stuck, at least for the 
moment, with the way things are 
now. So what can we do to help or 
change? Short of demanding that 
Hydro s structure be changed to 
allow energy from diversified and 
alternative sources to be incorpo- 
rated into its grid, the obvious 
answer is to conserve! 

We were asked by Hydro and 
our political leaders to power 
down as much as possible during 
this crisis, in order to lessen the 
strain on Hydro s weakened sys- 
tem. This was good, but why don t 
we try to conserve heyond the ice 
storm s aftermath? After all, if our 
energy consumption habits are 
the main cause of global warming, 
which indeed they are, shouldn t 
we make an earnest effort to 
change our behaviour? 

Many of us in the Montreal area 
took this to heart, at least during 
the precarious period of limited 
electricity, and curbed our energy 
use to help Hydro, and to be in 
solidarity with those who were still 
without. 

What is sickening, however, is 
those who don l give a damn. 
There were many businesses who 
kept their signs illuminated and 
indeed their indoor lights blaring, 
when they were closed at night. 
This is not only selfish, careless, 
and stupid, it is criminal. Or at 
least it should be so considered, 
not only now during this emer- 
gency, but into the future as part 
of a new environmentally enlight- 
ened way of living that we de- 
velop, with 

strict enforceable laws in place 
to protect us against energy of- 
fenders. 
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by Jeff Webber 

What is a “modern” social demo- 
crat? A Liberal. Another Team 
Canada trade and investment mis- 
sion commences and Canada’s two 
NDP premiers are 100% for this 
year’s round of exploitation. 

In recent years Canada has sent 
their business leviathan, known as 
Team Canada, to countries through- 
out Asia which have some of the 
most abominable human rights 
records and politically oppressive 
regimes in the world today. 

Continuing with their theme of 
trade liberalization at all costs, the 
present Liberal government hosted 
the well renowned APEC confer- 
ence in Vancouver in November of 
1997, where many of the world’s 
tyrannical leaders — such as China’s 
President Jiang Zemin, who has de- 
fended the legitimacy of the 
Tiannamen Square massacre, and 
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Suharto of Indonesia who came to 
power through a military coup in 
1965, and where the military wields 
massive excesses of power over the 
people and press — were embraced 
in the loving, money-hungry arms 
of Jean Chrétien and his business 
counterparts. Despite widespread 
public objection, the Liberals man- 
aged to continue diligently in their 
agenda, keeping protest to an ab- 
solute minimum with the help of 
Vancouver’s pepper-spray wielding 
police force. 

This year Team Canada visited 
Latin America, and though it is un- 
questionably a frightening prospect 
that the Canadian government is 
taking its business affiliates and 
heading way South it is to be ex- 
pected under the present leader- 
ship. 

What is more disconcerting, 



however, is that Glen Clark and Roy 
Romanow, the NDP premiers of 
B.C. and Saskatchewan respectively, 
are following not on the Liberals’ 
heels, but in fact, hand in hand. 
Granted, the two NDP premiers at- 
tended the previous Team Canada 
missions, but 1 still feel it is relevant 
in this scenario to ask again, why? 
Why do these two self-proclaimed 
social democrats deem it permissi- 
ble to perpetuate the human rights 
violations occurring in Latin 
America, through die exploitation 
of cheap labour — among the other 
innumerable repressive variants of 
the southern region — for the pur- 
pose of furthering trade and invest- 
ments. 

Glen Clark was quoted recently 
in The Globe Anil Mail stating, “It’s 
a very tricky balance. You cannot 
have a trade mission and bring 500 



business people down here under 
the auspices of trade and that is the 
reason you are getting die meeting 
and then talk only about social is- 
sues. When you are in another 
country, you can’t go attacking diem 
on their human-rights records, or 
you’ll never be invited back." At the 
same time, Clark and Romanow re- 
portedly balk at the Liberals exclu- 
sive focus on trade liberalization. 

It takes me back to the surreal 
APEC conference in Vancouver 
where protesters were provided a 
designated space by the federal gov- 
ernment, to do their protesting. You 
can yell and yell, but it is meaning- 
less because you’re too far away 
from the epicentre. 

Clark and Romanow protest hu- 
man rights only from distant, desig- 
nated confines. The difference, 
though, is that these confines are 



not a ruthless imposition of the fed- 
eral government as in the case of 
APEC protesters, but a self-regulated 
act of free will. 

Romanow and Clark express 
their concerns about human rights 
while diey are in Canada address- 
ing the public. So do the Liberals. 
We are all capable of yelling when it 
has no real implications. 

Now it is time for Team Canada’s 
mission to Latin America. A time for 
the NDP to act on their rhetoric of 
human rights. They have failed. 
Under the guise of “modern" social 
democracy, the premiers say they do 
not have a choice but to participate 
in this poignant example of the 
detriments of globalization. There 
is a choice. They have simply cho- 
sen the wrong one. 

What exactly is a “modern" so- 
cial democrat? A Liberal. 
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Citizenship denied on basis of 
sexual orientation 



“It’s no longer a love 
story, it’s an immigration 
story,” snickered a cynical 
onlooker at the press con- 
ference. The case was 
hailed as a first in North 
America. It involves Mexi- 
can dance studio owner 
Manuel Gambon and his 
right to immigrate to 
Canada in order to marry 
his same sex fiance Martin 
Dubé in the face of a hos- 
tile, homophobic, Cana- 
dian government. The only 
North American precedent 
was Hawaii, where same- 
sex marriage was famously 
permitted and then re- 
voked. 

The Canadian civil code 
enacted in 199J stultifying 
privileges to opposite sex 
couples is the primary bar- 
rier preventing the civil 
marriage which would en- 
title Dubé and Gambon to 
be legally recognized as a 



by Alex Halperin 



married heterosexual couple. As 
demonstrated when Dubé's attor- 
ney Stéphane Gendron said his cli- 
ent needed to be involved in a legal 
marriage in order to reap all the 
benefits of fiscal law and govern- 
ment programs pertaining to legally 
married couples, the proposed mar- 
riage has a touch of pragmatism. 
Otherwise, Gambon could be 
brought to Québec to be with Dubé 
under the Same Sex Sponsorship 
Program. This route will not be un- 
dertaken until all legal channels 
have failed, as die couple would not 
be legally married and Gambon’s ar- 
rival could take upwards of a year. 

Dubé says he will appeal his case 
in two weeks should his initial Janu- 
ary 7th plea against the Canadian 
civil code fail. 

Gendron is skeptical about his 
client’s chances in both cases. Even 
though same sex marriage is legal 
in Québec, he accused die PQ gov- 
ernment of being hypocrites as they 
supported his client in private but 
did not come out for Dubé in pub- 



lic. The board, elected in 199-t, has 
“not fulfilled their responsibility to 
the gay community," says the law- 
yer, and further claims that they had 
done nothing to promote the inter- 
ests and civil liberties of the 
Québécois gay community. 

He said, as an example, that if 
he, as a straight man, fell in love on 
a trip to France he would be able to 
bring the woman to Canada with- 
out an ordeal. “(It is a right] so com- 
mon to straight people that gay peo- 
ple deserve it too.” Gendron claims 
to be “fighting for all people of 
Québec." 

“These diings start small, like Dr. 
Martin Luther King's bus boycott" 
says Gendron though he was quick 
to add diat he was not comparing 
himself to Dr. King. 

Dubé did not have any delusions 
about changing history, “When 
you’re in love with someone, you 
want to be with them," he states. 
And in order that he be with 
Gambon he is willing to "fight it to 
the end.” 
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Into the mouth of 
the Fraser 

Day In The Life 



by Dale Lum 

VANCOUVER (CUP) - With 

a look of self-satisfaction, 
Michael Walker, executive direc- 
tor of the Fraser Institute, leans 
casually into his seat and twid- 
dles the rubber band stretched 
between his fingers. The lecture 
hall in the conference centre is 
occupied by about 100 students 
who are listening to Douglas 
West, an economics professor at 
the University of Alberta, give a 
spirit-crushingly dull lecture ti- 
tled, “250 Brands of Beer on the 
Wall: Privatized Liquor Retailing 
in Alberta.” West is nearing the 
end of his talk when, from the 
back rows, Walker suddenly 
speaks and everybody in the lec- 
ture hall turhs to listen. “Doug, 
is there any reason, then, for gov- 
ernment to be in the distribution 
of alcohol at 

all?" he asks brightly. 

West pauses rhetorically, then 
says, “1, uh - no.” Laughter rises 
from the audience, then he adds, 
“I don’t see a reason.” Walker 
smiles, as if a wink has been ex- 
changed, invisibly, between the 
two men. 

Walker has reason to be smug, 
lie is the executive director of a 
think tank whose ideas were once 
perceived as right-wing fringe 
but have now taken centre stage 
in the arena of political thought. 

Since the founding of the in- 
stitute in 1974, its platform of less 
government control in the mar- 
ketplace, cutting social spending 
and taxes and dismantling trade 
unions has become a strong ref- 
erence point for successive gov- 
ernments and a subject of inter- 
est in the national media. The 
popularization of the Institute’s 
ideas, once thought too extreme 
to 

warrant serious attention, has 
partly been the result of careful 
image control. Its publications 
assert that it is non-political, stat- 
ing that “it does not support any 
political party, nor engage in any 
lobbying 

activity." 

Over the next few months, the 
Fraser Institute is staging student 
seminars on public policy issues 
in eight Canadian cities. The fo- 
rums are dedicated to expanding 
the Institute’s student following. 
Last month the Fraser roadshow 
came to Vancouver, and there 
was the distinct sound of one 
hand - the right hand - doing all 



the clapping. 



9:15 a.m. 

The morning’s first presenta- 
tion is given by Laura Jones, an 
environmental economist at the 
Fraser Institute. The audience is 
prepared for her 20-minute lec- 
ture on global warming, having 
had the “preparatory reading 
material” mailed to them earlier 
in the week. This is comprised of 
two Globe and Mail columns by 
Terence Corcoran titled “Cli- 
mate: Where’s the Science?” and 
“Do Nothing in Kyoto,” in refer- 
ence to the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change in Ja- 
pan. They espouse the Fraser In- 
stitute’s position that since scien- 
tists cannot conclusively prove 
global warming, Canada should 
not harm its economy by reduc- 
ing fossil fuel consumption in 
order to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions. 

Jones’ talk is followed by a 
short question-and-answer pe- 
riod. One man asks why the view 
that global warming is bad for 
the environment has become so 
widely accepted in society. Jones 
blames politicians, bureaucrats 
who wish to “expand their regu- 
latory empires," the media, and, 
of course, environmentalists. 

“I think there are a lot of en- 
vironmentalists who would like 
to see Canada and other devel- 
oped countries reduce their car- 
bon dioxide emissions because it 
is an attack on economic growth, 
and many environmentalists feel 
that economic growth causes en- 
vironmental degradation,” she 
said. 

10:30 a.m. 

The next lecturer is Helen 
Raham, executive director of the 
Society for the Advancement of 
Excellence in Education, a think- 
think on public education issues. 
The topic is “Charter Schools: 
Problem or Solution?” 

although it would be more ac- 
curately titled, “Charter Schools: 
Solution!” 

Raham’s lecture is high on 
rhetoric and low on argument. 
She spends the first half describ- 
ing why charter schools are 
needed, neglecting to even give 



a definition of exactly what they 
are. From her talk on charter 
schools, which would operate 
outside the public education sys- 
tem and be governed by a locally 
elected body of teachers, parents 
and community members, 
emerged a discussion about pub- 
lic versus private education. 

1:00 p.m. 

One of the day’s more inter- 
esting moments comes in the dis- 
cussion group following Michael 
Walker’s lecture, “What Should 
the Government do with the Up- 
coming Fiscal Dividend?” In his 
speech, Walker espouses the 
ideas that big government is bad, 
smaller government is better, 
taxes are evil, and social services 
such as employment insurance 
are “not a social benefit, [they 
are] a social disease." 

In the discussion, a disagree- 
ment arises between Victor 
Finberg, a physics student at 
Simon Fraser University, and 
John Weintraub. Finberg uses the 
example of slave wages paid by 
corporations to overseas workers 
as a rebuttal to the idea that cor- 
porations and the free market are 
inherently good. 

“Now the reason they are able 
to pay [minimal wages] in China 
or Indonesia, or wherever the 
heck it is, is essentially because 
there is an army controlling the 
people, and the people say, 
‘Well, we want a higher wage.’ 
Well, they get shot,” states 
Finberg. 

3:30 p.m. 

Faizel Rawji, an education stu- 
dent at UBC, ponders the Fraser 
Institute over a bite to eat: “I 
think it’s a good resource. I use 
it. I use it as one perspective. Of 
course, it is knowingly right 
wing, which is fine, there’s no 
problem with that, as long as you 
know both sides. The problem 
that I have with this forum is that 
it is one perspective. There’s no 
argument, or not an educated 
perspective argument.. .if you 
know a lot about the issue, and 
you know both sides, you’re re- 
alizing that only one side is be- 
ing addressed.” 

Source: The Ubyssey 
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Dr. SHAHROK, D.M.D., B.Sc. 

Dental Surgeori/Chirurgien Dentiste 

Now accepting your student dental insurance 
vyith any mode of payment that suits your 
udent budget 



At 2 convenient locations: 

N.D.G. DentWest II: 6332 Sherbrooke W. 
Suite 203, 484-8808 

West Island DentWest I: 12772» Blvd. 
Gouin W. Suite 206, Pierrefonds, 684-0135 



The Sexual Assault Centre of McGill Students' society 



Sexual Harassment and Assault are 
prohibited under the McGill university 
code of conduct. 

The Accompaniment Programme of the 
Sexual Assault Centre of McGill Students' 
Society offers information, support and 
accompaniment services for members of 
the McGill community who have been 
sexually harassed or assaulted in a McGill 
context. 

Information, Mon-Fri, 10am - 5:30pm, 
398-2700. 

Helpline, every night, 6pm*midnight, 
398-8500. 



The Best 
Deal in 
Student 
Travel ... 
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VIA Rail™ has always been the best deal in student travel — with 
comfort, convenience, and service PLUS 40% off any economy 



seat, anywhere, any time when you show your ISIC. It’s no 



wonder thousands of Canadian students are taking the train. 

Well, that deal ... 



... just got better! 



It’s called the VIA 6 Pak.™ You will 
SAVE 50% when you buy 6 trips (3 round- 
trips) between the same 2 places (say, home 
and school) and show your ISIC. PLUS, for a 
limited time, with your VIA 6 Pak, you will get 
a FREE 15 minute long distance offer along 
with 6 other great deals on food, clothing, 
music, and more ... including awesome 
savings on the popular CANRAILPASS. 

For complete details contact your nearest 
travel agent or VIA Rail. 





ISIC stands tor 
the International 
Student Identity 
Card and is issued 
at select VIA Rail 
stations and 
student travel 
agencies. 






www.viaralt.oa 



pak 



Certain restrictions may apply: 
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Farmer addresses inequalities in health care 



The biological explanation 
for resistance is dial bacteria exposed 
to a drug may evolve mechanisms 
for evading dieir bactericidal effects. 
A properly administered regimen of 
antibiotics normally kills the organ- 
isms before diey can do this, but im- 
proper use allows some bacteria to 
survive and develop resistance. 

Peruvian public health au- 
thorities claim to have controlled Üiis 
problem in die case of tuberculosis, 
citing studies by die Pan-American 
I lealth Organizadon which report a 
much higher prevalence of MDRTB 
in Northwestern parts of the conti- 
nent - Colombia, Ecuador and Ven- 
ezuela - than in Peru. Local experts 
attribute their presumed success 
over the resistance crisis to a pro- 
gram called ‘DOTS’ - direedy ob- 
served therapy, short-course. The 
argument goes that by direedy ob- 
serving the ingestion of medicines by 
patients, health practitioners can be 
certain that improper use of antibi- 
otics is not happening and creating 
a bleeding ground for resistant 
strains. 

In studying the situation in 
Carabayllo, however, it became 
clear to Farmer that MDRTB strains 
arc indeed circulating in the general 
population. He denounced the atti- 
tude of public health authorities who 
are blind to this problem, caricatur- 
ing their reliance on "M D R weather 
reports which forecast raining MDR 
in Colombia and Venezuela but 
sunny skies over resistance-free 
Peru”. Microbes are blind to national 
borders, as die Bostonian man’s case 
clearly shows. By ignoring diis prob- 
lem and continuing to treat all tu- 
berculosis cases under die DOTS 
program, Farmer argues, doctors 
may in fact be allowing die spread 
of M DRTB to continue unabated. In 
a morning lectine at the Montreal 
General Hospital, Farmer further ex- 
tended his criticism to die interna- 
tional public health community, 
which has lauded programs such as 
DOTS while failing to see die weak- 
nesses and ineffectiveness of them. 

BLIND TO THE SOCIAL 



The role of poverty is also 
revealed in Farmer’s analysis of 
prioritization among public health 
audiorities. In addition to die flawed 
argument that MDRTB is not a 
problem in Peru, another argument 
underlying the country’s continuing 
disregard for diese cases is die rheto- 
ric of ‘cost effectiveness’. Implement- 
ing new, albeit expensive, programs 
to address multiply dnig resistant 
infections in addition to die DOTS 
program for the general population 
is not considered economically 



Western institutions, which may not 
be appropriate for many environ- 
ments, and too often prioritize eco- 
nomic aspects of development over 
‘human’ or ‘social’ development. 

Charity is the second dis- 
course often employed in address- 
ing social suffering, and 

Farmer concedes that it is per- 
haps “not such a bad thing to say that 
‘I have a lot, they don't have a lot, 
so 1 should share’. It’s not profound, 
but I think die question we’re really 
asking ourselves in die latter twenti- 



mendoned in the lecture’s dde, and 
to co-found die organization Part- 
ners in Healdi (PUT), dedicated to 
furthering diis ideal. According to a 
PIH brochure, “People living in pov- 
erty seldom need outside help to 
idendfy die nature of dieir problems. 
What they lack are the material re- 
sources to address them. For these 
reasons, we regard our task as pri- 
marily a pragmatic one. Through 
‘pragmatic solidarity’ widi our part- 
ners, our goals are to improve die 
healdi of die poor and dieir commu- 




worthwhile. Yet curiously - or per- 
haps obviously - the people who suf- 
fer most from this decision are diose 
widi die least socioeconomic status 
in society. Expensive programs like 
DOTS are introduced, when what 
is really needed is a reliable healdi 
care system with an emphasis on 
prevention and healdi care, as op- 
posed to attacking diseases once they 
have taken root 

POTENTIAL DIREC- 
TIONS 



?» 



* 










by Darrell Tan 

L ast November, medical an 
thropologist and physician 
Paul Farmer of Harvard Uni- 
versity delivered an engaging lecture 
entitled “Readjustment in the Pe- 
riphery: The case for Pragmatic Soli- 
darity”. Drawing on his extensive 
fieldwork and clinical work experi- 
ence in rural Haiti and additional 
research in Pern, Fanner gave a com- 
pelling critical reflection on the na- 
ture of social suffering and its rela- 
tion to broad forces of 
transnationalism. 

Farmer opened his discus- 
sion widi the medical case history 
of a man in a Boston hospital admit- 
ted with a had case of tuberculosis. 
Standard drug treatments, which 
generally involve combination 
therapy with antibiotics, were of lit- 
tle benefit, suggesting that his illness 
was due to a strain of Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis carrying genetic resist- 
ance to these drugs. Such cases of 
multiple drug resistant tuberculosis, 
or M DR I B, have been increasing in 
frequency at an alarming rate in re- 
cent years. According to Farmer, 
three million people worldwide died 
of tuberculosis in l!)!)li alone. The 
mail’s case was further investigated 
as caregivers tried to figure out how 
lie had gotten sick - where or from 
whom he had contracted the disease 
- a practice known as contact trac- 
ing. He had recently returned from 
Carabayllo, a poor area in the vicin- 
ity of Lima, Peru. According to 
Farmer, it is no small coincidence 
that the man had picked up tile dis- 
ease in a impoverished legion. Farm- 
er’s research underscores how broad 
scale phenomena related to public 
health, macroeconomics and politics 
impose a systematic disadvantage on 
poor populations and predispose 
them to potentially fatal infections, 
putting a new twist on die old say- 
ing: die rich get richer, and the poor 
get poorer. In diis case, the poor are 
also getting sicker. 

ANTIBIOTIC RESIST- 
ANCE 

The widespread use of antibiot- 
ics during the middle of this century 
introduced a spirit of intense opti- 
mism in die field of public health. 
Experts imagined a complete tri- 
umph over infectious diseases and a 
‘health transition’ in which attention 
could shift to other aspects of health 
besides fighting strep diroat. In re- 
cent years, however, the emergence 
of drug resistance among bacteria - 
like that described for MDR’FB - has 
sounded an alarm over the ‘crisis in 
antibiotic resistance’. 



Farmer’s second, and perhaps 
more important critique of public 
health practice is its blindness to so- 
cial factors which fuel health prob- 
lems among disadvantaged 
populadons. Indeed, it is well docu- 
mented dial poverty fuels drug re- 
sistance as die inaccessibility of treat- 
ment spawns the development of 
black market trade in antibiotics. 
This obviously leads to dieir unregu- 
lated usage. 



Farmer’s lecture closed with a 
comparison of three potendal dis- 
courses for approaching illness, pov- 
erty and other social problems. I lis 
criticism of the first of diese, the dis- 
course of development, is supported 
by a significant body of literature 
war)' of die edinocentric, colonialist 
and ahistorical attitudes traditionally 
embodied by international develop- 
ment initiatives. Development 
theory and practice are founded on 
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edi century is, ‘how bad is it?’” Char- 
ity is related to pity and false assump- 
tions • most notably die assumption 
dial the intended recipient of char- 
ity is powerless and dependent on 
aid. According to Fanner, “It’s not 
getting at the root of inequality, and 
it’s not radically redistributing 
wealth in the world so dial people 
don’t need charity again and again; 
it’s got a lot of shortcomings". 

The solution, Farmer sug- 
gests, may ultimately lie within a 
diird paradigm - that of social jus- 
tice. Put simply, “Social justice 
means diat we’re going to acknowl- 
edge that the world is a pretty 
screwed up place". This atdtude em- 
braces die themes Fanner discussed 
in his talk - examining root causes, 
uncovering linkages between indi- 
viduals’ suffering and macro-scale 
forces, and listening to people’s 
voices. 

This attitude towards social 
justice has led Fanner to develop the 
concept of ‘pragmatic solidarity’ 



nities, foster active community in- 
volvement . . . and expose die struc- 
tures that create vast disparities in 
access to medical care”. 

OPTIMISM FOR AN 
ONGOING STRUGGLE 

Asked whether he sees an end to 
the continuing struggles for social 
justice, Farmer was quick to say, ‘no’. 
But in die face of impressive barri- 
ers, he remains optimistic. “Salvation 
is in struggling for human dignity,” 
Famier asserts. “That’s how we save 
ourselves at the end of the twentiedi 
century - by saying no, we do not 
accept inequality, we do not accept 
enriching ourselves at the expense 
of others”. The potential to resist, he 
argues is in everyone: “There’s a 
potential legion of people out there 
diat we can call to this cause”. Per- 
haps the greatest struggle, dien, lies 
in die calling. 
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Cannot let them reduce me to Hate 

Son of the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King Comes to Montréal 
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by Jonathan Wexler 

Martin Luther King The Third, 
son of assassinated civil rights leader 
Martin Luther King Jr., came to 
Montréal over die weekend of No- 
vember 9th to speak at several ven- 
ues, including for the Black Coali- 
tion of Québec. King is currently set 
to take over the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, an organi- 
zation founded by his father, which 
works with groups, lawyers, and 
media to secure rights for those 
without them. 

When he came to speak at the 
Sha’ar Shomayim synagogue, the 
crux of King's speech was the con- 
tinued struggle against all hate and 
injustice. King said that his father 



was killed on his last mission which 
was to help the garbage workers 
gain respect and better working 
conditions. It is a little know fact 
that his grandmother was killed as 
well. A man walked in and shot her 
while she was playing organ music 
at church. 

He said that he was ten when his 
father was assassinated and when 
his grandfather said “Daddy has 
gone to be with God now and we 
will see him again. That was enough 
for me.” King recalled his grandfa- 
dier’s passionate words, “l refuse to 
let anyone reduce me to hatred, it 
is just too much for one to bear,” 
both after his son was assassinated 



and his grandmother. He added diat 
“My grandmother & grandfather 
taught me about love.” 

King expanded on the tactics of 
non-violence that must be used and 
were used during the Civil Rights 
Movement. He said that “Human- 
kind has got to learn that human 
beings should be treated with love... 
My father emanated a philosophy of 
love; to die poor, to those who have 
no voice.” King also spoke of the 
importance of not forgetting the 
simple things, like having your fam- 
ily teach you how to fish, which 
luckily he was able to learn from 
them. 

Martin Luther King 111 said that 



after his father’s assassination: “1 
certainly could have come of age in 
bitterness." He repeated the words 
of his grandfather “I refuse to let 
myself be reduced to hatred, the 
cost of hatred is too much for me 
too bear.” He also said diat his fam- 
ily taught him about the four loves: 
To love oneself, to love your family, 
to love your community and your 
God. He said there is anodier sort 
of love beyond these four. “A love 
that seeks nothing in return.” 

. Perhaps Martin Ludier King Jr., 
a man shot for standing up for his 
convictions of giving the silenced a 
voice, lives on through his son's 
words: “We must allow our con- 



science to be the thing that guides 
us." King III stressed that his lead- 
ership will help the situation. 

Martin Luther King 111 is work- 
ing diligently to get James Earl Ray, 
the man in jail for his fadier’s mur- 
der, out of jail. He believes Ray was 
simply the fall guy for what really 
was a coordinated assassination 
which went up all the way to die 
highest ranks of government. 

According to a book by Jay 
Epstein, “Inquest; the Warren Com- 
mission and the Establishment of 
Truth," Kennedy’s death was the 
result of the extreme right wing, the 
same forces being tied to Martin 
Luther King Jr.’s assisination. 
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... McGill. The 25 point restruc- 
turing plan called for “substantially 
higher tuition fees,” lower 
enrollment and “a more decentral- 
ized McGill in which only faculties 
capable of generating the revenues 
required to sustain them would be 
supported." That vision of the uni- 
versity was countered with Making 
McGill, a student-based response 
document which argued that aca- 
demic innovation, accessibility, and 
curriculum diversity would be bar- 
gained away if privatization was 
pursued. 

Shapiro acknowledges that the 
option to privatize is closely 



modeled after Towards A New 
McGill and concedes that vigorous 
opposition leveled two years ago 
makes the option unlikely. A sum- 
mary of the Board-Senate discussion 
also reveals shaky support for pri- 
vatization. 

Matthew Bergbusch, President of 
the Post Graduate Students' Society, 
notes an alarming trend in the ad- 
ministration's response to collaps- 
ing provincial grants • a consistent 
move towards privatization in the 
face of student opposition. “The 
situation is dealt with by the admin- 
istration where excellence is de- 
fined as the capacity to be economi- 



cally self-supporting,” he pointed 
out, “We would maintain that a uni- 
versity that is not diverse or accessi- 
ble is not an excellent university. A 
university where tuition fees rise is 
not an excellent university," he said. 

Bergbusch is sharply critical of 
the prospect of privatization, he 
describes the third option, which 
has garnered the most support from 
the Board as the other side of the 
same coin. “We definitely prefer (lie- 
third option but we are completely 
opposed to raising tuition fees, even 
marginally,” he stated. 

“We’re really being given no op- 
tion here," agreed Tara Newell, 



President of the Students’ Society of 
McGill University (SSMU). “The op- 
tions are portrayed as being very 
bleak.. .The principal framed the dis- 
cussion that way and all of the op- 
tions are about increasing tuition," 
she said. 

Part of the problem, according 
to Newell, is the marginal role given 
to students in the decision-making 
process. “Most of those present at 
the meeting would benefit by tui- 
tion fees going up," she said. 

Students represent only 20 seats 
on the 150 member Senate-Board, 
and are heavily outweighed by cor- 
porate representation. Newell is 



currently working in conjunction 
with the PGSS to push for increased 
student representation on the 
Board of Governors, where talks of 
privatization are still simmering. 

“There’s not a lot of support for 
it at the Board level right now," 
Shapiro reported. “1 could imagine 
being forced into it [privatization] 
rather than continuously undercut 
the university." 

“I would like there to be more 
discussion on external strategies, 
such as lobbying the provincial gov- 
ernment,'' Newell suggested. “The 
government is starving the univer- 
sity and we need to look at that in a 
big picture kind of way." 




...Chief Returning Officer (CRO) 
to have more power. Previously 
there were no provisions in the By 
Laws whereby the CRO could rep- 
rimand candidates. Now the CRO 
has the right to refuse reimburse- 
ment to any candidate for any in- 
fractions of die constitution and die 
by-laws. The CRO can now also dis- 
qualify any candidate prior to the 
elections depending on the sever- 
ity of the offence. 

Newell was particul ' qly satisfied 
widi the restriction on campaigning 
in the libraries. The new regulation 
does not allow for paper campaign 
material to be distributed or affixed 
in classrooms or within the theft se- 
curity perimeters of McGill libraries. 
“Candidates will not be permitted 



to go up to students studying in the 
libraries and disturb them by ask- 
ing them to vote for the candidate," 
said Newell. 

One of die biggest achievements 
for Newell was article 7.15 which 
stated diat no candidate may send 
unsolicited electronic mail for the 
purposes of campaigning. “I like 
that one for a couple of reasons. 1 
was harassed last year through e- 
mail and it was right in die middle 
of elections. E-mails are supposed 
to be confidential,” said Newell. The 
resolution also prevents candidates 
from having an unfair advantage by 
getting e-mail lists of clubs. 

Although a motion was made in 
Council to disallow the use of hand- 
bills, that motion failed. Newell ex- 



plained that it creates a more per- 
sonal atmosphere wherein the can- 
didate can personally inform the 
voter of his or her platform. It was 
a concern that with all the restric- 
tions, the elections might lose their 
importance. “What will next year’s 
council look like if no one knows 
what is going on,” questioned 
Muldoon. 

Article 7.4.5, which stated that 
Candidates are responsible for the 
removal of all posters before the 
opening of regular polls also raised 
debate. While it was felt that certain 
candidates might unintentionally 
forget to take certain posters off, it 
could be looked at as an infraction 
of die by-laws. Anne Topolsld, Sen- 
ate and Board representative to 



Council said, “the issue should be 
intent. If we have faith in the candi- 
dates to run our school we should 
have faith in them to remove the 
posters." The debate ended by re- 
moving the word ‘all’ from the pro- 
posed by-law. 

Another question raised was 
where candidates were allowed to 
put up posters. It was proposed diat 
posters can only be put up indoors 
on McGill campus. “My concern is 
litter. Candidates will put up post- 
ers in places where students will be 
and this requires for a liberalization 
of the rule as is,” said Jeff Anders, 
Management representative to 
Council. After diat the words ‘on 
McGill campus’ were stricken. 

Candidates will also not be al- 



lowed to distribute food or any gifts 
in kind for the purposes of cam- 
paigning. 

After last year’s elections the 
newly elected executive had unani- 
mously agreed that campaigning 
regulations needed drasdc changes. 
“We (the executive) all vowed to 
make changes to the electoral pro- 
cedures," said Newell. 

“I think it is about time that elec- 
tion regulations have undergone 
changes and Council has responded 
favourably," said Muldoon. Whether 
or not candidates adhere to these 
regulations remains to be seen but 
previous elections and SSMU coun- 
cil meetings have proved time and 
time again that rules are meant to 
be broken. 
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,,, TAG ALONG FDR TEAM CANADA RIDE 

ns tab mom 



BY MEG MURPHY 



Source: The Varsity 

TORONTO (CUP)- As a whirl- 
wind of networking and deal-mak- 
ing sweeps through Latin America, 
eager representatives of Canadian 
higher education are doing their best 
to secure a piece of die action. Eight- 
een universities are participating in 
die two-week trade mission to Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico 
currently underway, which has been 
dubbed ‘Team Canada’ by the Lib- 
eral government. They are acdng as 
third-string players beside Canadjan 
business and die federal and provin- 
cial governments in a fierce compe- 
Ütion to posit our innocuous nation 
as a leader in the emerging global 
economy. The trade mission comes 
as a pre-cursor to a free trade agree- 
ment with the Americas (excluding 
Cuba), scheduled to be signed in 
April. 

According to a spokesperson 
from die Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada, the jaunt 
enables the sectors to promote a 
common goal. According to Karen 
McBride, “all are vying for prosper- 
ous trade relations with Latin 
America." 

“Canadian businesses have a real 



interest in expanding into Latin 
America," she said. “And it is Cana- 
dian universities’ mandate to pre- 
pare students to operate in an envi- 
ronment which is now global.” 

This mission is the fourdi annual 
networking bonanza organized by 
the federal government. In past 
years the destination has always 
been somewhere in Asia - first 
China, then South East Asia, and 
most recendy the Philippines, Korea 
and Thailand. 

McBride says post-secondary 
pardcipation in diis mission will en- 
able Canada to throw a touch of 
warmdi into the climate of budding 
business liaisons, making Canadian 
ties to Latin America that much 
stronger. 

“It is not just about economics, it 
is about building bonds by under- 
standing each other’s cultures,” she 
said, adding collaborative projects 
and student exchanges will accom- 
plish this goal. 

“Building partnerships with edu- 
cadonal insdtudons in the mission’s 
four pit stops is one main goal. It will 
bodi help trade reladons and pro- 
mote intemadonal diversity on Ca- 



nadian campuses,” says McBride. 

An aspect of diese blossoming 
reladons will be student recruitment, 
which is highly profitable for Cana- 
dian universides since foreign stu- 
dents are often charged three times 
what domestic students pay. 

Four Canadian Education Cen- 
tres will be opened for this purpose. 
They will be located in Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Chile and Venezuela. Prior 
to this mission, the only Canadian 
recruitment centre in Latin America 
was located in Mexico. The other 
primary incentive for the education 
sector to participate in the mission 
is the thrill of developing more part- 
nerships with Canadian businesses 
in die process, she says. 

But as higher-education officials 
are swept into the free-trade frenzy, 
some argue they are joining a busi- 
ness-heavy team that has paid little 
heed to the societal threats of diis 
game. 

Ricardo Grinspun, director of the 
Centre for Research on Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean Studies at York 
University, says serious oversights 
must be addressed. He says univer- 
sities should look at the types of col- 



laborations they are carving, as well 
as the ethics of those around them. 

“One thing is very worrisome. A 
lot of these contacts are being started 
around business-university linkages. 
To what extent are these university 
links established around a business 
agenda and to what extent are they 
established around academic priori- 
ties?” he questioned. 

On Jan. 13 in Mexico City, Ca- 
nadian businesses and educational 
institutions signed 91 new business 
deals worth $229.9-million. This 
marked the largest number of deals 
signed at one time on a team mis- 
sion. 

“There is a clear trade-business 
agenda here. Unfortunately, this ar- 
rangement has not been shaped up 
taking into account the societal im- 
plications of these connections in 
terms of how they will impact 
Canada and Latin America,” 
Grinspun said. 

But McBride says universities, for 
their part, will encourage Latin 
American countries to address some 
of these social issues through col- 
laborative courses. 

“From the universities’ perspec- 



tive, academic cooperation allows 
you to work with these countries 
around areas of concern, like envi- 
ronmental and human rights issues," 
she said. “It is through sharing ex- 
pertise that we can make improve- 
ments.” 

Several key universities decided 
not to take part in the Team Canada 
trade mission this year. These in- 
clude York University, University of 
Victoria, Concordia University, 
Dalhousie University, University of 
British Columbia and the University 
of New Brunswick. 

Of those contacted, several sug- 
gested that scheduling problems pre- 
vented them from attending, particu- 
larly because the government did 
not provide adequate notice of the 
trip’s timing. 

A few also candidly admitted 
their interests in foreign student re- 
cruitment is centred in Asia, while 
others delivered a rather interesting 
version of the two. 

“It was just a matter of timing,” a 
public relations officer at UBC, said. 
“We have participated in past Team 
Asia, I mean Team Canada trips be- 
fore.” 



Aboriginal 
peoples find 
gov’t response 
to Royal 
Commission 
report 

disappointing 



OTTAWA (CUP) - The federal gov- 
ernment has formally apologized for 
decades of assimilation efforts and 
abuse suffered by aboriginal peoples 
as a result of official government 
policies. 

Indian Affairs Minister Jane 
Stewart made the announcement 
Jan. 8, in a much-anticipated re- 
sponse to the 4, 000-page report re- 
leased last year by the Royal Com- 





mission on Aboriginal Peoples. 

Stewart apologized for the gov- 
ernment’s historic mistreatment of 
aboriginal people, placing specific 
emphasis on the physical and sexual 
abuse many suffered at Canada’s 
residential schools. 

Stewart also announced the es- 
tablishment of a $350-million fund 
to help victims of the residential 
school system. 

“[The schools) left legacies of per- 
sonal pain and distress that continue 
to reverberate in aboriginal commu- 
nities to this day,” she said. 

Canada’s residential school sys- 
tem was established at die beginning 
of die century' as part of a federal as- 
similation policy, which was in- 
tended, according to then-Deputy 
Superintendent General of Indian 
Affairs Duncan Campbell Scott, to 
“continue until there is not a single 
Indian in Canada that has not been 
absorbed into the body politic, and 
diere is no Indian question, and no 
Indian department.” 

By the 1940s, approximately 
8,000 aboriginal children were en- 
rolled in residential schools, which 
continued to operate until the 19.50s 
and 1960s, when students were 
gradually transferred to provincial 
schools. 

The residential school system has 
since gained public notoriety follow- 
ing revelations of physical and 
sexual abuse of children, suppression 
of aboriginal languages and tradi- 
tional practices and mandatory resi- 
dential-school attendance enforced 
by the Department of Indian Affairs, 
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Source: The Manitoban 



even over the wishes of parents. 

“Let this moment mark the end 
of paternalism in our relations and 
the beginning of empowerment of 
first peoples,” First Nations Grand 
Chief Phil Fontaine, who accepted 
Stewart’s apology, said. 

But other aboriginal leaders 
present at the apology ceremony 
dismissed the government’s re- 
sponse, citing its various inadequa- 
cies. 

The statement failed to recognize 
Metis or Inuit peoples, Gerald 
Morin, president of the Metis Na- 
tional Council, said. 

“Our people are not going to be 
satisfied with the response we’ve had 
today,” he said. 

The government’s response was 
also criticized for being far weaker 
than the apology' offered by the 
Mulroney government tojapanese- 
Canadians interned during the Sec- 
ond World War. 

There are also concerns that the 
response barely scratched die sur- 
face of die recommendations issued 
in the Royal Commission report. 
And ironically, some say the federal 
government ignored one of the un- 
derlying precepts of the commis- 
sion’s report when it developed its 
response. 

Paul Chartrand, a commission 
member and a former professor of 
Aboriginal studies at the University 
of Manitoba, says the government 
should have consulted more with 
aboriginal people on its response 
and the policies which emanated 
from it. 



“The main criticism is [die gov- 
ernment's] failure to follow a guid- 
ing principle for policy that our re- 
port urges, which is never to develop 
policy without the participation of 
aboriginal peoples. Unfortunately 
diat happened and that’s why you 
saw some disappointment ex- 
pressed,” he said. 

Chartrand adds commission 
members were expecting somediing 
more substantial from die govern- 
ment in its response, to signify die 
turning of a new page in aboriginal- 
govemment relations. 

“The royal proclamation diat [the 
commission] envisioned was one 
dial would be given by die Queen’s 
representative, the Governor Gen- 
eral, and perhaps ideally, by the 
Queen herself, to add that symbol- 
ism. [A]nd it would be accompanied 
by some real, institutional change,” 
he said. 

Eric Robinson, a member of die 
Manitoba legislature, says the apol- 
ogy should have come from Prime 
Ministerjcan Chrétien himself. 

“If we’re to hear a true apology, 
it should have come from die Prime 

Minister, a Prime Minister who 
tried to assimilate us into Canadian 
society,” he said. 

In 1969, when Chrétien was In- 
dian Affairs Minister, his department 
released a controversial white paper 
which proposed stripping aboriginal 
peoples of their treaty status to fa- 
cilitate assimilation into the Cana- 
dian mainstream. 
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Trent TA’s launch 



Acadia students up in arms 



union drive 



over stalled contract talks 



Administrators claim that 
organization is unnecessary 



Source: The Arthur 

PETERBOROUGH (CUP) - 
Student employees of Trent Uni- 
versity demanded job security, ad- 
equate wages and good working 
conditions as they kicked off their 
drive to unionize. 

The Trent Academic Assistants 
Workers Committee announced 
the beginning of a unionization 
drive for Trent’s teaching assist- 
ants, research assistants, lab moni- 
tors and mark- 
ersjan. 6. 

Student 
workers, most 
of whom are 
graduate stu- 
dents, are the 
only non-un- 
ionized em- 
ployees at 
Trent. 

“As non-un- 
ionized employees, we’re in a dan- 
gerous position in light of the re- 
cent wave of attacks on universi- 
ties by the government and cor- 
porate sectors,” Alex Levant, a 
member of the committee, said. 

As members of a union, the stu- 
dent workers would be able to ne- 
gotiate a collective agreement 
which would formally establish the 
rights and obligations of both em- 
ployer and employees. Student 
academic assistants at 10 of On- 
tario’s 17 universities are union- 
ized, while union drives are 
underway at two more, Brock Uni- 
versity and Queen’s University. 

According to Daria Ivanodhko, 
a national representative for the 
Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees (CUPE), there has been a 
marked increase in the number of 
inquiries about unionizing aca- 
demic workers in the last few 
months. 

She says 
people are in- 
creasingly con- 
cerned about 
job security and 
working condi- 
tions as more 
and more fund- 
ing is cut from 
post-secondary 
institutions. 

u My job as a TA is crucial to 
me. I need that money to complete 
my studies,” Morgan Gay, a 
graduate student and TA at 
Trent, said. “But with all the cuts 
to education, everything is 
threatened and because we are 
not unionized we are the most 
vulnerable.” 

Val Patrick, business agent for 
CUPE local 31)03 at York and 
31)08 at Trent, echoes Gay’s con- 
cerns. 



“Especially in this political cli- 
mate and this time of squeezing, 
if you don’t have an organized col- 
lective voice you'll get squeezed 
out,” she said. 

Union members at other uni- 
versity campuses say organization 
is helping to protect them in these 
tough times. 

“Last year the administration 
wanted huge rollbacks. If we 
hadn’t been or- 
ganized we would 
have had our pay 
decreased, we 
would have lost 
our job security 
and many of our 
benefits,” Andrew 
Gray, a student 
teaching assistant 
at the University 
of Toronto and 
treasurer of CUPE local 3902, 
said. 

Unionized student academic 
workers have even managed to 
make gains recently. At York 
University, negotiations resulted 
in a drug and dental plan, guar- 
anteed annual wages of approxi- 
mately $9,500 and a guaranteed 
number of years of paid work. 

But Trent administrators don’t 
seem to feel that there is a strong 
need for student academic assist- 
ants to organize. 

“I disagree strongly that [they] 
are so vulnerable,” Paul Mealy, 
dean of research and graduate 
studies at Trent, said. He adds 
that student academic workers 
are highly valued by the univer- 
sity. 

Healy says he is skeptical 
about the success of the unioni- 
zation drive. He adds that organi- 
zation can 
lead to labour 
unrest, point- 
ing to the fact 
that there have 
been two fac- 
ulty strikes at 
Trent in the 
past six years. 

“Graduate 
students will 
need to con- 
sider the pros and cons.... Al- 
though unionizing can simplify ne- 
gotiation processes, labour unrest 
can also occur,” he said. 

But members of the organizing 
committee remain undeterred. 
They have already launched an in- 
formation campaign and over the 
next month will be collecting sig- 
natures from interested student 
academic workers. 

“We need to protect ourselves,” 
Gay said. 



Source: The Athenaeum 

WOLFVILLE (CUP) - With 
negotiations heading nowhere fast, 
students at Acadia University are 
bracing for a faculty strike. 

But they aren’t taking the loom- 
ing strike sitting down. Or are 
they? 

On Jan. 12, hundreds of stu- 
dents occupied the main adminis- 
trative building on the Nova Scotia 
campus and held a sit-in to express 
their displeasure with the current 
state of contract negotiations be- 
tween administration and faculty. 

Talks are currently at a stand- 
still. A provincially-appointed 
conciliator had been called in ear- 
lier this month to help the two 
sides reach an agreement, but left 
after just two days. 

The highlight of the sit-in was 
a two-and-a-half hour question pe- 
riod during which Acadia presi- 
dent Kelvin Ogilvie and faculty 
association president Jim 
Sacouman fielded questions from 
students. 

“I think the students were re- 
ally pleased about the forum," 
Paul Black, president of Acadia’s stu- 
dent union, said. “They got to ask 
the questions they wanted to ask, and 
they got to ask them to the people 
the way [they] wanted to.” 

During the emotionally- 
charged forum, however, there 
were signs of frustration among 
the students as the two presidents 
belittled each other. 



One student asked how they 
could stand there and expect to be 
taken seriously while virtually 
laughing at each other, and there 
were repeated calls from the au- 
dience for the two to “grow up." 

The faculty is calling for a five 
per cent raise retroactive to last 

November and in each of the 
next two years. The administration 
is only willing to give faculty the 
five per cent retroactive raise, with 
smaller increases in each of the 
next two years. There is also disa- 
greement over the language of the 
new contract. 

Acadia students have taken 
other actions to encourage the two 
sides to sit down and work out 
their differences. Many have for- 
mally refused to pay their tuition 
this semester, and some are sport- 
ing red and blue ribbons to pro- 
test the stalled talks. 

Black has announced that if the 
situation is not resolved soon, the 
student union will call for the res- 
ignations of both Ogilvie and 
Sacouman. 

“Having allowed the situation 
to escalate to this point, it is ap- 
parent that neither is capable of 
competently holding their posi- 
tion," Black said. 

While Ogilvie refused com- 
ment on the matter, Sacouman 
said, “If it were seen to contribute 
to the negotiations, I will resign 
immediately at the same time that 



Kelvin Ogilvie resigns as president 
of the university.” 

Black also announced that if a 
strike or lockout occurs, the stu- 
dent union will pursue legal action 
against both parties. 

Student frustration is being exac- 
erbated by a work-to-rule action that 
was launched by Acadia faculty at 
die beginning of the month. Profes- 
sors are refusing to take part in the 
Acadia Advantage, a program 
through which students use laptop 
computers as a major learning tool. 

Students in the program, who 
now number over 1,400, pay an ex- 
tra $1,200 on top of their regular tui- 
tion and are issued a laptop compu- 
ter. Using the computer and one of 
the myriad network connections 
found in Acadia’s classrooms, resi- 
dence rooms and common areas, 
students can download material pro- 
vided by their professors, access class 
notes found on web sites or join with 
otliers in chat groups. 

Sacouman says professors have 
not received pay for helping to 
make the Acadia Advantage pro- 
gram a reality. Other faculty say 
they are participating in the job 
action to drive home the fact that 
they should have the choice as to 
whether or not they will use com- 
puter technology in their class- 
rooms. 

Acadia faculty will hold a strike 
vote in late January or early Feb- 
ruary. 




SSMU "ICEBOX" 
Assistance Fund 



Responding to "Ice Storm '98" 



SSMU is providing assistance 
to McGill students who lost 
food as a result of the "Great 
Ice Storm" of '98 

Application forms are available at 
the SSMU front desk 



"As non-unionized em- 
ployees, we're in a 
dangerous position in 
light of the recent wave 
of attacks on universi- 
ties by the government 
and corporate sectors, " 



"Graduate students will 
need to consider the pros 
and cons.... Although 
unionizing can simplify 
negotiation processes, 
labour unrest can also 
occur. " 
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Students tackle reform of 
governing bodies 

Reforms demanded across Canada 




VICTORIA (CUP) - Two 
years ago, David Gratzer felt like 
lie was being pushed around. As 
one of three student members of 
the Board of Governors at the 
University of Manitoba, it was his 
distinct impression that the stu- 
dent voice was not being heard on 
the school’s highest decision-mak- 
ing body. He found that his vote, 
on things like tuition hikes and 
teaching assistant salaries, was 
consistently in opposition to the 
rest of the board. And while that 
could be attributed to individual 
point of view, Gratzer saw it dif- 
ferently. 

It became clear to him that, 
particularly as tuition fees were in- 
creasing and students were paying 
a larger share of the university 
budget than ever before, there 
needed to be greater student rep- 
resentation on the board to bring 
across the student perspective. 

There were 26 seats in total on 
the U of M board, giving students 
just over 1 1 per cent representa- 
tion. Gratzer and others pushed 
for this to change, and the provin- 
cial government listened. In May 
1!)!)7 the Manitoba University Act 
was amended to include three 
more students on the board. 

“I think now the students have 
more say, and their concerns are 
brought up more often,” Gratzer 
said. “It took a lot of work, but we 
got it through.” 

Now others are joining in the 
call for more students on the gov- 
erning bodies of Canadian univer- 
sities and colleges. The under- 
graduate student union at McGill 
University, for example, is calling 
for more student representatives 
on its school’s Board of Governors 
and its subcommittees. 

“Unfortunately, due to a lack of 
representation on [board] subcom- 
mittees, which are crucial to stu- 
dents, we don’t always have ad- 
equate representation to deal with 
student issues," Carrie Goldstein, 
who represents the student union 
on the board, said. 

And the request isn’t falling on 
deaf ears. Richard Pound, chair of 
the McGill Board of Governors, 
says what students are asking for 
is fair. “[It] is a pretty reasonable 
request [and] one with which I 
have considerable sympathy,” he 
said. 



But not all student leaders are idea, 

convinced that increasing student Pollard says the decision not to And David Strong, president of 

membership on governing bodies pursue an ethical investment UVic, disagrees with the students’ But Brad Lavigne, chair of the 
is the panacea that others seem to policy clearly indicates how stu- description of futility on the board. Canadian Federation of Students, 
* s - dents perceive issues differently He says all board members are while supportive of more student 

than administrators and how the equal, adding that a large number representation on university and 
At the University of Victoria, student view on the board is often of student initiatives are accepted college governing bodies, says stu- 
where students hold two out of 15 dismissed as idealistic. He adds by the body. “I’d be willing to bet dents must be careful of tlie ration- 
seats on the school s highest deci- that other board members often that if you looked at the last five ale they use to bolster the number 
sion-making body, there have take the stance that student repre- years, where students propose of seats they hold, 
been no efforts to lobby the pro- sentatives do not see the fiscal re- things to the board, 90 per cent 

vincial government to plus of their motions are sup- He says simply using the equa- 

ported.” tion that those who pay more, get 

more seats, could leave students 
But Strong does acknowledge with some very interesting coun- 
that it’s common for board mem- terparts on the governing bodies, 
bers, students or otherwise, to oc- namely wealthy individuals and 
casionally feel frustration with representatives of rich corpora- 
te board and the decision it lions who have made donations to 
makes. No member has the abil- the institutions, 
ity to swing a vote, he points out. 

“Nobody’s views are impie- “[With that reasoning], [t]hose 
in increasing student rep- mented consistently and con- who are well off, who can donate 

resentalion on the board. ality of the university from a prac- stantly on the board. In a demo- enough, get an amount of say,” 

tical perspective. cratic setting, you can never pre- Lavigne said. “They could buy in- 

Matt Pollard, one of the two stu- diet how people are going to vote.” fluence over the institution.” 

dents currently on the UVic board, “I think right now in terms of 

argues increased representation balance, right now the balance is But while disillusioned students He adds that students shouldn’t 



cnange me uoard ot uov- 
ernor’s composition. 
Though British Colum- 
bia’s post-secondary edu- 
cation system is heading 
for rocky times, with ris- 
ing enrolments and a 
crush of people on wait- 
ing lists, Victoria student 
leaders don’t see any use 



“People listen patiently, they 
tell us they're considering what 
we've said, but I haven't seen it 
really change any decision, " he 
said. “Our presence there is 
pretty token, in a way. " 



would be useless because student tipped to the side of fiscal rheto- in Victoria turn their back on re- expend too much of their energy 

say has little or no effect on board ric. Usually idealistic points of forming their institution's main fighting for more representation 

decisions. People listen patiently, view are just based on someone governing body, the push for in- on university and college govern- 

they tell us they re considering else’s reality,” he said. creased student representation on ing bodies. Lavigne says reform 

what we’ve said, but I haven’t seen university boards continues in ear- efforts should be focused on the 

it really change any decision,” he Erg Mitchell, one of two faculty nest in other parts of the country, federal and provincial govern- 

said. Our presence there is pretty members on the UVic board, says ments, where the major decisions 

token, in a way.” members simply unconvinced by At Memorial University in for the post-secondary sector, such 

Pollard s argument for an ethical Newfoundland, as student tuition as tuition and funding levels, are 

Establishing credibility with investment policy. “On that issue, has come to cover approximately made, 

other board members is the larg- one can tend to be philosophical 30 per cent of the university’s 

est hurdle facing student repre- about these things, but practically budget, calls for more student reps “These have the biggest impact 

sentatives on governing bodies, speaking, I tend to put the money on the Board of Regents have in- on the affordability and accessibil- 

explains Theresa Sabourin, who where the best rates come from, tensified. And Memorial presi- ity of education,” Lavigne said, 

was a student rep on UVic’s board regardless.” dent, Art May, is amenable to the 

last year. “As a student representa- 
tive on [the board) you spend a lot 
of time and energy trying to fig- 
ure out how best to be credible 
and taken seriously, and have your 
perspective really influence a de- 
cision.” 

Pollard points as an example of 
this to the reaction he received 
after bringing a proposal for an 
ethical investment policy to the 
board last year. He raised the is- 
sue after learning that UVic had 
Shell Oil shares in its investment 
portfolio. Shell has come under 
fire for operating in Nigeria, which 
is ruled by a corrupt and murder- 
ous regime. 

“I don’t think the university felt 
the issue was clear enough to it to 
make a decision,” Pollard said. 

“Whereas to students, I think gen- 
erally the issue is much clearer and 
there would be less reluctance to 
say, “Sure, we can’t scrutinize eve- 
rything, but one thing we’re not 
going to do is invest in Shell.” 



With files from the Muse 

There are positions open on 
the Daily's editorial board. 

These include: 
-coordinating culture editor 
-news editor 
-copy editors (2) 
-layout coordinator 

Submit nominations in the envelope on the 
front board in the office, Shatner B-03, by 
Thursday, January 29, at I7h00. 
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Alternative 
budget released 

Students and faculty 
answer Principal’s 
challenge' 

by Sonia Verma 



Last April when 18 students 
staged a surprise occupation of 
Principal Bernard Shapiro’s of- 
fice to protest increased student 
fees, Shapiro countered with a 
challenge: Come up with an al- 
ternative way to absorb govern- 
ment cuts without hiking tuition. 

A broad coalition of students, 
faculty and non-academic staff 
took him up, releasing McGill’s 
first Alternative Budget last 
week. “The university commu- 
nity has always been told that 
there is no alternative,” com- 
mented Anna Kruzynski, who 
spearheaded the project. “We 
needed to learn about the finan- 
cial Bétails so that we could come 
up with some concrete propos- 
als.” 

According to Eric Shragge, a 
professor of Social Work who 
participated in the project, the 
consultative process which went 
into the drafting of the Alterna- 
tive Budget sharply diverges 
from the administration’s ap- 
proach. “There are a bunch of 
values and assumptions within 
any budget. We wanted to make 
our values and assumptions ex- 
plicit and available for public 
scrutiny.” 

The 25-page document steers 
clear of tuition fee increases and 
cuts to academic programs. In- 
stead of focusing on the univer- 
sity as the target of cuts, the Al- 
ternative Budget points to 
McGill’ s existing assets to gener- 
ate revenue. 

A major proposal involves 
funneling the interest realized on 
McGill’s $500 million endow- 
ment fund investments into uni- 
versity operations. Last year, a 
“Special Contribution” of $1.9 
million went towards reducing 
the university’s debt. The Alter- 
native Budget argues that money 
is misdirected, and should in- 
stead offset rising tuition, opera- 
tions, and wages for non-aca- 
demic staff. 

“The money should be used to 
lessen or remove the financial 
burden on students and bring 
back wage parity for non-aca- 
demic staff to bring them in line 
with staff of other Quebec uni- 
versities,” said Kruzynski. Other 
ideas include selling off some of 
the university’s undisclosed in- 
vestment properties and elimi- 
nating “double-dipping” - where 



professors over the age of 69 cur- 
rently receive both a salary and 
a full pension. 

The timing of the Alternative 
Budget has proven crucial. In a 
Joint Board and Senate meeting 
last November, talks of McGill’s 
fiscal options, members rallied a 
plan to raise tuition to $3200 and 
build closer ties with the corpo- 
rate sector as a solution to 
McGill’s budgetary shortfall. 

This “Quality-Driven” option 
has been criticized by the Post- 
Graduate Students’ Society as a 
threat to accessible education. 
“Students don’t need to incur 
that much of a financial burden. 
It excludes students from getting 
an education” declared Matthew 
Bergbusch, PGSS President. 

Kruzynski maintains the de- 
bate around McGill’s fiscal fu- 
ture has been framed to exclude 
other options. 

“Shapiro always says increas- 
ing fees is the only option, there- 
fore it is seen as the only option,” 
she said. 

Allan Youster, President of 
MUNACA, the union of non- 
academic staff at McGill, became 
involved with the Alternative 
Budget to challenge McGill’s 
closed-door policy of budget- 
making. 

“I was really interested in the 
transparency of the Alternative 
Budget and the democratization 
of the process,” he explained. He 
is doubtful, however, that the ad- 
ministration will consider the 
proposals without significant 
public pressure. 

Shapiro, meanwhile, doesn’t 
perceive a problem with the ex- 
isting process of financial deci- 
sion-making at McGill. “The 
business of students at the uni- 
versity is to study. The business 
of faculty is to teach and to do 
research,” he said. “I don’t think 
that under the name of democ- 
racy, you can usefully meet and 
sensibly say that the business of 
students is to create the budget.” 

The Alternative budget is still 
in draft form, intended for pub- 
lic discussion and debate, regard- 
less of whether the administra- 
tion is listening. Following com- 
munity input, a final document 
is hoped to be presented to 
McGill’s Board of Governors for 
consideration. 



MOVERS/STORAGE LESSONS/COURSES 



Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07, University 
Centre, 9hOO-14hOO. Deadline Is 14h00, 
two working days prior to publication. 
McGill Students & Staff (with valid ID): 
S4.65 per day, 3 or more consecutive 
days, $4.10 per day. General Public: 
S5.90 per day, or $4.95 per day for 3 or 
more consecutive days. Extra charges 
may apply, prices include applicable GST 
or PST. Full payment should accompany 
your advertising order and may be made 
in cash or by personal cheque (for 
amounts over $20 only). For more Infor- 
mation, please visit our office or call 398- 
6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED 
ADS OVER THE PHONE. PLEASE CHECK 
YOUR AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
ages due to errors. Ad will re-appear free 
of charge upon request if information is 
incorrect due to our error. The Daily 
reserves the right not to print any classi- 
fied ad. 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or truck. 
Local & long distance. Ott-Tor-Van-NY-Fla-7 
days, 24 hours, low rates. Steve 7358148. 



HELP WANTED 



Earn $100-$200/day Master School of 
Bartending - bartending & table service. 
Complete placement agency. Leaders in the 
hospitality industry for 15 yrs. McGill rate 
849-2828. WWW.BARTENDING.COM 



Casting Mack Daddys and Sheba 
Queens lor blaxploitation film. Good looking 
blacks/whites-males/females. To get your 
pimp-on call Ashley 938-0943 Chris 634- 
3362. 



Art Courses 

Pottery, sculpture, painting, drawing, 
live model, free studio time. 460 St. 
Catherine W. #502 Metro McGill 879-9694. 



Travel-Teach English: 5 day/40hr (Feb. 
25-Mar. 1) TESOL teacher certification 
course (or by correspondance). 1,000's of 
jobs available NOW. FREE information 
package, toll Iree 1-888-270-2941. 



WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 



H 



U 
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Apts to rent • 116, 2Vi, 316. Heated, hot 
water, renovated, painted. Fridge, stove includ- 
ed. Situated across from de l’Eglise Metro sta- 
tion. Call 761-0808. 

Ideal for 4 students. 816 available now in 
Outremont. 4 Closed bedrooms, huge living 
room, large dining room. Fully furnished, TV, 
VCR, washer&dryer. Move in with your tooth- 
brush and your books. $1000 all incl. 271- 
1288. 

Sunny room fully furnished available now on 
Querbes between Bernard & Lajoie, close to 
transportation. I am interested in a 
Japanese/English or French exchange. 271- 
2080. 



Family from Vancouver looking for fur- 
nished 3 to 5 bedroom apartment from May 
through August, 1998. Preferably nearer 
parks than right downtown ie., Mont Royal 
(park), Park Ave, parc Lafontaine. (604) 
5324104. 



Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1 Term papers, resumes, 

applications, transcription of tapes. Editing of 
grammar. 29 years experience. $1.50/D.S.P. 
7 Days/ week. On Campus/Peel/ 
Sherbrooke. Paulette 288-9638 



Ellen will type papers, projects, theses, 
etc. Quick, accurate, neat and reasonable! 
Call 9am-6pm 231-1880. 



Word Processing of term-papers, theses, 
reports, etc. Word-perfect 5. 1 Laser printer. 
Fast professional service. Good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301 



FOR 



SALE 



Abya-Yala Bookstore. The best of Latin 
America: new and used books in Spanish, 
English, French. 4555 St-Laurent, just North 
of Mt-Royal. (514) 849-4908. 



Daytona Beach Florida Spring Break 1998. 
$289 February 20-March 1. 7 nights. Daily 
Pool-deck Parties, beach activities. Fun, Sun, 
Party-time! 392-9789. 




INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS AIMED 
AT DEVELOPING THE MANAGERIAL 
ABILITIES OF A NEW GENERATION 
OF BUSINESS LEADERS 



"I ant presently enrolled in the one-year 
International MBA program of the University of 
Ottawa. In a period of twelve months, I have the 
opportunity to focus on the international scope of 
business in a bilingual program. The practically- 
oriented projects, the fourth month internship in 
an international context and the cultural 
interchange among the international participants 
enhance this unique learning experience." 

Nicole Di Marco 

IMBA 1997-1998 

Diploma in Applied Management, 

McGill University, 1997 



BILINGUAL INFORMATION 
SESSIONS IN MONTRÉAL 




Tuesday, January 27, 1998 

Noon: 1 2:00 a.m. to 1 :00 p.m. 

Evening: 6:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. 

La Plaza, Holiday Inn 
420, rue Sherbrooke Ouest 
Salon Ambassadeur 



Please confirm attendance, by calling 
the MBA Office at (613) 562-5884. 



WWW.IMBA.UOTTAWA.CA 



Como and Practico your French with 
Francophones. Bilingual Club Half and Half. 
Tel. 465-9128. 



N 



Submit your work 

The Pillar magazine wants poetry, photos, 
art, short prose fiction. Submissions to 
porters office-arts building. Deadline 
January 30. For into: 840-8760. 



The Quiet Heart 

Æ retrça.t^pr^sj>CrCtual 
seekers';, In the .'jycfrceful 
surroundings of the 
Oka. m^na^tergfMÀ 
stnijU meditation practice 
-SpvrÜual bfograjjg \fï0Ùj : 

111 ' ’ cn(rr l l J nnlks and 
! Mtdesomc meals. 

‘Open to people of all 

faiths AMÎf spiritual 

VS&s ‘ - 



Junimry 30 

February l 

Questions and Reservations! 
Angie Freedman ZSlr 3864- 
or Qwenda Wells 33S-4-104- 



& The McGill Counselling Centre 
announces a new group: 



Social Communication. 

Trouble meeting people or 
making friends? Concerned 
xvith communication in 
relationships? 

Jain us (or 8 weeks starting 
Monday, February 8th at 3:80-4:30. 



For more information, call 398-3G01. 




OPTOMETRIST 



Students pay only $5 for eye exam 
& get $100 coverage towards 
eyeglasses or contacts - with your 
Vision Health Eyecare Insurance. 



• Eye Exam 

• Eye Classes (2 for i) 

• Contact Lenses 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 

1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 

(corner Guy) 



933-8700 



life Style without glasses 

'?&k*drias*rExm^fS!KLaak 

Myopia - Astigmatism - Hyperopia 
Contact Tens discomfort 

LASER ULTRAVISIQN INSTITUTE 

lor career in lha Armod Força», pilots, RCMP 
air traffic controllers, firemen, police, athlolics. 

a Medical Director 

Dr. Marvin L. Kwitko 

Pail Chairman, Advisory CommiUoo on the 
Exdmcf laser, for HoaMi and Wdfaro Canada. 

5591, Côte-dov-Neiges, Mri, Qc, Canada 
1(514)735-1133 1-800-20LASER 
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Is your piggy bank 

running low? HURFlJii 

Learn how to stretch your ;« M Æ— / 1 E ^ 

dollarthroughsmartbudgeting 

and helpful hints on saving money. 

Free Budget Seminars will be held in the Powell Student 
Services Building at 3637 Peel in room 204 on the following dates: 

Monday, Jan. 26 , 9:30-10:30 am. Room 205 Tuesday, Feb. 3, 12:30-1:30 p.m. Room 205 
Thursday. Jan. 29, 1l:30a.m.-12:30p.m. Friday, Feb 5, 2:00-3:00 p.m. 




[student survey] 

TELL US ABOUT YOUR FAVORITE SPOTS 

YOUR ANSWERS MAY APPEAR IN AN UPCOMING ISSUE 

OF THE GAZETTE AT UNIVERSITY 

A favorite restaurant? 

Name it, and tell us why it's great 

Best Chinese 



Best Greek 



Best Italian 



Best Indian 



Best sushi 



Best souvlaki 



Best falafel 



Best hot dog 
Best poutine 
Best fries 



Best pizza 

Studying all night and have no time to cook? 
What are your favorite places to chow down when 
stress time approaches? 

Best aJLnight restaurant 
Best take-out 



Best breakfast 



Best cup of java 



Best internet café 



Best $.99 pizza 



There are a lot of clubs out there. 
Tell us the one you like best 

Best dance club 



Best pjace to pick someone up 



Best college hang-out 
Best place to play pool 



Best sports bar 



Best cigar/martini lounge 



Best Irish pub 
Best after-hours club 



Best alternative dance club 



Best hip-hop club 



Trendiest club 



Best club DJ 






PLEASE FILL OUT AND RETURN TO: 

THE MCGILL DAILY 
EDITORIAL OFFICE, C/0 SONIA VERMA 
WILLIAM SHATNER BUILDING, ROOM B-03 
FAX: 848-7460 

E-MAIL: rpayne@total.net (Sascttc 
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U Cafe 
Bistro 

3647 Sc-Laurent 
(below 

"le Swimming") 

840-9000 



Divine 

Temptation*. 

Decadently delicious 
2 for 1 desserts all the time!! 
And enjoy our great 
sweets with any of 
our 25 boardgames! 



WANTED! 



Adventurous Youth 
for Overseas Projects 



Youth Challenge International is 
seeking youth ayes 18-25 who are 
looking for a challenge, .in opportunity 
to grow, and a chance to contribute to 
their community. 



Experience of q Lifetimel | 



If you are interested in volunteer ser- 
vice, learning new skills and working 
hard, then YCI has a program for you: 
work for 3 months next winter on 
community projects in Guyana or 
Costa Rica. Service and adventure! 



Build New Job Skills 



You could be involved in rebuilding a 
school, delivering health education in 
a remote village, or building trails in a 
National Park. 



Apply by Morch _6lh 
Coll YCI for more into: (416) 504-3370 




advertising: 

398-6790 
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ESPACE 

HAIRCRAFT 

coiffure 

273 Milton/Parc, Montréal 

284 • 9114 



Monday-Wednesday IOatn-7 pm • Thursday-Friday 10 am-9 pm • Saturday I0am-6pm 

Sylvie • Doreen • Danny • Celesli • François • Pierina • Ivan 
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Brew Pub 

• Ifl-HOUSE BREWERV • * 
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BREWS 
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Shuffleboard • Darts 

HAPPY 20 ° Z -|' ntS 

HOUR >3-30 

“ w'wUTn ^ 

^'.OOS'.OOjxm, 

Oil 

Always at least 
12different beers on tap! 

Live entertainment 
Thursday-Saturday 

1219 crescent 
Tel: 393-9277 




SHOWBAR 

11:00 A.M.T0 3A.M. 

Super Specials on 

Low Beer Prices 



r... ....... 



4 Giant Screens + 1 0 T.V.’s 



1 106 De Maisonneuve O. 
844-6262 (Corner Peel) 



W 

METRO 

PEEL 



NOW HIRING 



Earn up to $2000 plus 
For a V\i Week Season 

Have a lun summer at a 
Unique Camp in the Laurenlians. 

Join us lor action, excitement 
and socializing. 

QUALIFIED? EXPERIENCED? 

Waterfront Director Rock Climbing 
Waterski Instructor Rollerblading 



Skiboat Driver 

Swimming 

Sailing 

Sailboarding 

Canoeing 

Arts & Cratts 

Drama 

Counsellors 

Guitar/ Plano 



Bicycling 

Tennis 

Gymnastics 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Volleyball 

Soccer 

Disc Jockey 



Registered Nurse Secretary 
Nursing Assistant Food Service 

Mtl.: (514)485-1135 
Toll Free: 1 -800-884-CAMP 
http://www.lciweb.com/maromac 



CAMP 
MAROMAC 

LAC QUENOUILLE 

A llrsl class vacation experience I 













